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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Gladiolus Exhibition in Boston 

The backward season made it im- 
possible to show some of the late- 
flowering Gladiolus varieties at the 
annual joint exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the 
New England Gladiolus Society in 
Horticultural Hall, August 21-22. 
Moreover, a few well known exhibitors 
from sections north of Boston were 
unable to show at all for this reason. 
Nevertheless, the show was very large, 
both as regards the number of exhibits 
and the attendance. In point of quality, 
a better show has seldom been held. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society was awarded to 
North River Farms for a very artisti- 
cally arranged display on the stage, a 
dozen varieties in huge Italian vases 
having a background of evergreen trees 
and Smilax. 

The President’s Cup was awarded to 
A. L, Stephen of Waban for an exhibit 


containing a great number of the choic- 
est varieties, the quality of which has 
rarely been equalled. Mr. Stephen was 
several times a winner, being awarded 
both the Achievement Trophy and the 
gold medal of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society. 

Clark W. Brown, of Ashland, won 
the first prize for the best new seed- 
ling shown for the first time. This 
seedling has been named Bleeding 
Heart, and is a beautifully colored pink 
variety. Many other seedlings were 
shown, several of Eugene N. Fischer’s 
being ineluded in the exhibit of William 
E. Clark, of Sharon, which won a 
bronze medal from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

It is interesting to note that the 
newer varieties were winners in many 
classes, although such old standbys as 
Gold, Golden Measure, Europa, Alice 
Tiplady, Fern Kyle and Marshall Foch 
figured prominently among the win- 
ners. 


Mr. Stephen won several firsts with 
Europa, Mallow, Carmen Silva, Snow 
Glory, Fern Kyle, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Jenny Lind, Red Emperor, Byron L. 
Smith, Duchess of York, Desdemona 
and Purple Glory. 

Dr. Elkins, white with a conspicuous 
bloteh, won a first for E. Parker 
Hawes, and no better light pink than 
Mrs. Dr. Norton was found, the first 
prize going to F. C. Fales, of Egypt. 

For a salmon pink, North River 
Farms won handily with Catherine 
Coleman, while Clark W. Brown won 
a first with Bleeding Heart. Prince of 
Wales held its supremacy as a salmon 
very easily, winning first prize for 
Ford Gardens, East Bridgewater. Mrs. 
F. C. Peters came to the front in Class 
21, winning first for R. B. Lapthorn 
and second for North River Farms. 

Scarlet Wonder won a first for F. F. 
& F. O. Shepardson, and a second 
for North River Farms. White Butter- 
fly was very prominent in Class 27, 
winning first for Gladland Gardens of 
Framingham and third for Stanley 
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Thorp of Medway. Clark W. Brown’s 
Tiffany was second. 


Maiden’s Blush won a first for A. C. 
and A. T. Seott of East Weymouth, 
and Salmon Beauty, shown by David 
Tyndall of Brockton, was given a first. 


Clark W. Brown won first in the 
yellow class by showing Souvenir. 
There was an interesting competition 
in the red classes, re-judging being re- 
quired in one ease. Midsummer Dream 
won a first for Gladland Gardens. 


Mrs. W. E. Hayward of Ipswich won 
two first prizes with charming table 
decorations. In the class calling for 
baskets Mr. Stephen won a first, show- 
ing his new seedling Annie Laurie, a 
very attractive pink. 


Owing to the favorable season it was 
possible to have a large exhibition of 
perennials as well as Gladioli. The Bay 
State Nurseries put up a remarkable 
exhibit which won them a gold medal. 
The same concern won a bronze medal 
for a table of Phloxes, a similar award 
going to Blue Hill Nurseries. The 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, which staged an 
entire table of Phloxes, received a silver 
medal. This has been an unusually good 
season for Phlox, and seldom if ever 
in the past has so large and excellent 
an exhibit been made. An attractive 
new variety exhibited by George N. 
Smith, of Wellesley, and which appears 
to be an improved Elizabeth Campbell, 
was exhibited for the first time, and 
bore the name of E. I. Farrington. 

Albert C. Burrage made a unique 
exhibit of Vandopsis Lissochiloides for 
which he received a gold medal. Much 
attention was attracted by two exhibits 
of the Harvard Botanie Gardens con- 
taining unusual greenhouse plants, for 
which they received a bronze medal, an 
award of merit and a vote of com- 
mendation. 


Trailing Arbutus in 
Danger of Extinction 


The fragrant Trailing Arbutus of 
the northern woods is ineluded among 
half a dozen popular wild flowers of 
Minnesota which a new state law, 
now in effect, says must not be gath- 
ered by wholesale and offered for sale. 
At the head of this law protected list 
is the Ladyslipper or Moceasin Flow- 
er, the state flower. It is stated that 
Foresters of the university station 
near Cloquet, Carlton County, notice 
an appreciable decrease in the quan- 
tity of Arbutus growing on the sta- 
tion lands. This steady loss. says T. 
S. Hansen, who is in charge of the sta- 
tion, has been caused by visitors and 
auto tourists, who tear up the plant, 
roots and all, by the armful to get the 
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blossoms. Unless this practice can be 
stopped, he adds, the Arbutus will be- 
come extinct, just as the Moccasin 
Flower has been wiped out in districts 
where it was once common. The de- 
struction of the wild flowers is not, 
of course, limited to the station lands, 
but is marked wherever tourist traffic 
goes. 

Beside the Ladyslipper, the new law 
is for the protection of all other va- 
rieties of Orchids, Trillium, Gentian, 
Arbutus, and rare varieties of wild 
Lilies. 


Westbury Horticultural Society 
The first annual flower show of the 


. Westbury (N. Y.) Horticultural So- 


ciety will be held in a large Marquee 
on Post Avenue and Jericho Turnpike, 
Westbury, September 22 and 23. The 
schedule is being completed, and will 
be mailed to prospective exhibitors in a 
few days. Mr. Hay, who has helped 
stage the New York spring show 





EARLY SEPTEMBER WORK 





THE work of dividing and planting 
Peonies should be taken up in ear- 
nest now. 

THIS is the best month of the year for 
making a new lawn, especially in a 
season when there is an abundant 
rainfall. 


LAWNS may be repaired now, dande- 
lions and plantain being dug out 
and grass seed sown on the bare 
spots. There is a little device by 
which gasoline may be injected into 
the crowns of dandelions to kill 
them, saving the effort of digging 
them out. 


CUT back and pot up Calendulas now 
growing in the garden in order to 
have them bloom in the house when 
frost has destroyed the garden. 
Dwarf Asters may be handled in the 
same way. Choose young strong 
plants. 

SET out trees and shrubs this month 
and next, but make an exception of 
Magnolias, Japanese Snowballs and 
the Rose of Sharon, which should 
be planted only in the spring. 


MOST of the evergreens can be moved 
now. If Holly trees are set out 
be sure to strip off at least half of 
the foliage. 


NARCISSUS bulbs are obtainable, al- 
though at a higher price and in 
smaller quantities than in former 
years. It is wise to plant them dur- 
ing the month of September if pos- 
sible. Set them five inches apart 
and four or five inches deep. 


IF Chinese Primrose seeds are sown 
this month they will produce plants 
which will flower in February. 

SEEDS of Clematis paniculata may be 
sown this month in boxes and win- 
tered in a cold frame. They will 
come up next spring. 

STRAW flowers, or Everlastings, 
should be picked when the buds are 
partly opened, tied loosely’ in 
bunches and allowed to hang head 
down for several weeks. 

HEDGES should be clipped at once 
for the last time this season. 

ROSE beds should be given no more 
fertilizers this year and should be 
cultivated only lightly. 

BULBS of Freesias and of Oxalis 
should be potted up now in order 
to have them bloom early next year. 
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under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, has been appointed show 
manager. Mr. Albert E. Hunt is 
secretary. 


Coming Dahlia Show 


The combined Dahlia exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Dahlia Society of New 
England will be held in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, September 11 and 12, 
opening at 3 P. M. Saturday and con- 
tinuing until 9 P. M. Sunday. Sched- 
ules have been issued by each society 
and eall for more decorative exhibits 
than at past shows. Attempts will 
be made to illustrate the use of Dah- 
lias in house decoration. 

In addition to Dahlias, there will be 
exhibitions of perennials, fruits and 
vegetables. 

At 3.30 P. M. each afternoon there 
is to be a leeture on Dahlia growing 
by W. H. Waite of Bronson, N. J. 


American Peonies in England 


Reports from England are to the ef- 
fect that much interest was shown in 
the exhibits of Peonies made by sev- 
eral American women at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s amateur show. 
That Peonies should be sent from 
America to be staged at an English 
exhibition and should arrive in reason- 
ably good condition was considered re- 
markable. The comment of the Garden- 


er’s Chronicle is as follows: 

‘*‘The transatlantic exhibitors were Mrs 
Elliott Averett, Dixiedale Farm; Mrs. E. F. 
Burrows, Plainfield; Mrs. G. P. Mellick, Gig- 
gleside, Plainfield, and Mrs. Edward Harding. 
all of New Jersey. There were only two Eng 
lish exhibits, though spaces were arranged 
for more. The American peonies reached 
Southampton on the Friday previous to the 
show, and were still in the tight bud state; 
in fact, Mrs. Harding’s varieties were still 
in that condition at noon on the day of the 
show, but the other exhibits had opened 
properly, and Mrs. Averett’s flowers, which 
had received the second prize, were then de- 
cidedly of the freshest appearance of any in 
the class; all the others had flagged more or 
less badly. Mrs. Averett’s varieties included 
lovely examples of Stephanie, blush, Adolph 
Rousseau. deep ruby; Mons. Jules Elie, pink 
and La Cygne, white.’’ 


Sesquicentennial Dahlia Show 


It is announced that the American 
Dahlia Society will conduct a show at 
the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia, 
the dates being September 14-16. The 
show will be held in the Auditorium 
Building on the exposition grounds. 
Entries are being received by Mrs. 
Stephen G. Van Housen, of Fanwood, 
N. J., an entry fee of $2.00 being 
charged exhibitors who are not mem- 
bers of the American Dahlia Society or 
affiliated societies. There will be a spe- 
cial section for garden clubs and an- 
other for amateurs. 
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Freesias and the Oxalis 


The bulbs of Freesias and Oxalis 
have been received by the seed stores 
earlier than usual this year. Amateurs 


who desire to grow these bulbs in the 
house will do well to purchase them 


immediately. They require a somewhat 
long season, and the Freesias, at least, 
will hardly bloom before the new year 
if started now. 


It is advisable to buy the largest size 
bulbs for forcing, as they give blooms 
more quickly than the smaller bulbs. 
Both large and small bulbs may be 
used, however, to prolong the season. 
It is not necessary to treat Freesia and 
Oxalis bulbs like those of Daffodils 
and Tulips. They will grow satisfac- 
torily if kept in a somewhat cool room 
and out of direct sunlight. 


Freesias grow best in a compost 
that contains a liberal amount of leaf 
mold with a little sand. The fact that 
leaf mold can now be purchased will 
make it easier to prepare the right 
kind of potting soil for bulbs. It is 
important to have clean pots with 
good drainage. Freesias, like all bulbs 
which are slow to develop, will not 
thrive if stagnant water stands 
around the roots. Frequently Free- 
sia bulbs are planted too deeply. It 
is fully as well to have the tips show 
above the soil, but the soil itself 
should not come to within a half 
inch of the top of the pot, leaving 
plenty of room for water. 

While the plants are growing they 
must not be overwatered, but at the 
same time must never be allowed to 
become dry. If a large number of 
Freesias are being grown, it will be 
well to use a cold frame for starting 
them, shading them until growth 
commenees and keeping them outside 
until there is danger of frost. When 
the flower buds appear, a little pre- 
pared fertilizer may be given them. 
It is not well to use animal manures. 

As Freesias, have weak stems, it 
is well to use very light stakes for 
staking them. Freesias have been 
ereatly improved in recent years, and 
the newer varieties include attractive 
pink, yellow and orange kinds. 

The Oxalis is to be handled in much 
the same way as the Freesia, but it 
looks especially well when planted 
in hanging pots and baskets; six 
or eight bulbs to a pot are not too 
many. Undoubtedly Grand Duchess is 
the best variety. It blooms continuous- 
ly for months, and produces large flow- 
ers in lavender and pink as well as 
white. Bermuda Buttereup is a free 


flowering yellow variety, while Boweii 
produces vivid rosy crimson blooms. 





THE CAMASSIA 


Experience has shown that the 
Camassia can be grown without diffi- 
culty in eastern gardens, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is a native 
of the west. It is true that it is a little 
particular about location, thriving best 
in somewhat heavy soil where there is 
abundant moisture, especially in the 
spring. Nevertheless it will grow rea- 
sonably well in any good garden soil 
if not dosed with manures. 

Camassias look particularly well by 
the side of pools or running water, 
and bloom early in the season. They 
will endure some shade but thrive 
well in full sunshine, in soil that is 
not too dry. They seem to be perfectly 
hardy, and should be planted in the 
fall the bulbs being ready this month. 

The Camassia produces tall spikes 
with flowers, set closely on the stalks. 
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C. esculenta magnifica has deep blue 
flowers, while the blue Leichtlinii 
has flowers which are of a lighter 
shade. There is also a white Leich- 
tlinii. The Leichtlinii forms are prob- 
ably the best. 

It is stated in some of the cata- 
logues that these Camassias can be 
forced to bloom indoors if potted up 
early. 





‘‘MONARCH OF THE EAST”’ 


What can you tell me about the ‘‘Monarch 
of the East’’? Will it really flower without 
water? 


What is called Monarch of the 
East is really Sauromatum guttatum. 
It will flower without water and with- 
out soil if placed in a bowl on the 
mantel or table in a warm room. It 
will flower better, however, if potted 
and given a little water. The long 
curious blooms which are spotted dark 
red on orange-red ground are inter- 
esting if not beautiful, and many per- 
sons like the novelty of producing 
flowers without water or soil. The flow- 
ers have a somewhat unpleasant odor, 
but not enough to be disagreeable. 




















CAMASSIAS ARE ATTRAOTIVE BULBOUS FLOWERS 
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SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


The article, in a recent number of 
Horticulture, by Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Vaughan, about the necessity for 
special efforts to save the Redwood 
forests has brought questions about 
the address of the organization which 
has this work in hand. Letters should 
be addressed to the Save-the-Red- 
woods League, 220 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 





GARDEN PLANNING 

Mr. M. E. Bottomley, landseape ar- 
chitect, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., has 
written a valuable and important 
book, the true character of which is 
not very well indicated by its name, 
that is ‘‘The Design of Small Proper- 
ties.”* The title is ponderous, but the 
book itself is simply arranged and 
made usable by a large number of 
diagrams, each with a page or half 
page of explanation, covering grounds 
of almost every shape and size except 
those of large estates. In addition to 
these plans, which are full of sug- 
gestions, there is much text, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. 

The author is not fond of deep 
lawns in front of houses, observing that 
they do not improve a street unless 
it be very wide, but on the contrary 
emphasize the narrowness of a nar- 
row street. Yet he is not of that 
school which advocates setting the 
house on the street line, all the land 
being behind it. There should be 
enough space in front of any good 
building to present it to persons in 
front as ‘‘one architectural unit.’’ 
‘‘Tall buildings need deeper fore- 
grounds than low buildings. The hori- 
zontal angle of vision for close-up ob- 
jects is about 45 degrees; conse- 
quently one should be about the same 
distance from a house as the house is 
wide to see it well.’’ 





* ‘*The Design of Small Properties,’’ by M. 
E. Bottomley. Published by Macmillan & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price, $3.00. 
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Foundation Planting 


No special reason for planting 
around the foundation is found. If the 
grade line is too low, it may be raised 
by making a terrace about the front 
of the house. The author suggests 
that inasmuch as the eye is accus- 
tomed to seeing houses set upon their 
foundations, a stretch of wall here 
and there is rather satisfying. He 
finds that the ideal place for a small 
flower garden is at the side of the 
house adjoining the living room, or 
if the lot is not wide enough, at the 
rear. He likes beds which are ample 
in size, six feet wide being the min- 
imum. Narrow beds, narrow paths 
and diminutive details make, in his 
opinion, a fussy garden and reduce 
the apparent seale of the entire prop- 
erty. He likes to have the living room 
open onto the lawn, either directly or 
from a porch or terrace. 


Here is a technical point worth 


remembering. ‘‘In small gardens 
there is great advantage in an un- 
symmetrical arrangement. A wide 


border of perennials on one side of a 
lawn may be balanced by a hedge, a 
fence, evergreens, a tree or an arbor 
that encroaches little on the width 
of the lawn but still effects balance 
with the ample flower border. Such a 
scheme is better than dividing the 
flower border into two narrow beds 
too small for growing flowers well.’’ 


Garden Furniture 

Mr. Bottomley takes a middle 
course in the matter of garden furni- 
ture. He admits that this feature is 
often overdone, but at the same time 
does not advocate banishing all acces- 
sories, as is recommended by extrem- 
ists. He likes to have a garden 
dressed up, with seats, sundials, gar- 
den houses and the like, if they are 
employed in the right way. Such fur- 
niture is used best when it appears 
to serve a utilitarian purpose, but 
should not in any case appear to rival 
the plants and flowers. On the con- 
trary, it should but emphasize them 
by contrast. 

In considering the plants for a gar- 
den, the writer says that size is the 
first consideration, and continues: 
‘‘Small buildings are dwarfed by 
large plants, and large buildings 
planted with small plants of fine 
texture appear like an overgrown 
boy in a suit that is much too tight. 
Variation in size is perhaps the 
best means of relieving a horizontal 
line of planting from monotony. By 
introducing a few higher plants in a 
border, a series of dominant points 
results which help to make an in- 
teresting sky line. In a group of three 
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or five plants, one should be larger 
than the others. It may be different 
from the others, but not necessarily.’’ 


Plant Texture 


Like most modern landscape archi- 
tects, Mr. Bottomley is concerned with 
the texture of the plants, finding that 
they have a definite relation to archi- 
tecture. This texture depends mostly 
upon the size of the leaves and of the 
twigs. Large, stiff leaves and coarse 
leaves give a large scale effect which 
must find duplication in the surround- 
ings. Coarse texture is suited to for- 
mal masonry buildings; an ordinary 
house with very wide siding demands 
plants about it of coarser texture than 
one with the usual width of boards. 
Fine texture gives a haziness of out- 
line and an appearance of delicacy. 
Plants of fine texture are useful in 
small situations to express gaiety. 
Thunberg’s Spiraea or Tamarisk are 
of continual interest if framed in 
a bay of coarser plants. In a group 
the larger plants should never be 
finer in texture than the smaller ones 
around them. Neither should there be 
great difference in the textures. A 
Lilac might be surrounded by Privet, 
but in combination with Barberry the 
difference is too great. 

The author also calls attention to 
contrasts of color as a means of pro- 
ducing accent, but finds that this de- 
vice is used perhaps too commonly. 
He thinks that the variations of green 
itself should be the usual limit, with- 
out introducing yellow or blues, al- 
though yellow-green may be used in 
small quantities if outnumbered ten 
to one by the natural greens. 


Over Planting 

Although the nurserymen may not 
agree with him, the author thinks that 
too many shrubs and in too great a 
variation are planted on the average 
home grounds, and thinks that the 
shrubbery border with meaningless 
wiggly outline has no place on the 
60-foot lot. 

There are long, serviceable tables in 
this book, covering most of the com- 
monly used trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials, with comments on their charac- 
teristics and the way in which they 
should be used; and before he closes 
the author ventures to explain the 
purpose of all the time and effort put 
into the making of gardens when he 
says: 

‘*A housewife glances from the 
window of her home perhaps a hun- 
dred times a day. Every glance is in- 
voluntarily accompanied by an emo- 
tion. Should the scenery be beautiful, 
each reaction will give pleasure, and 
when multiplied a hundred times, 
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should influence favorably the disposi- 
tion of the observer. On the contrary, 
if each glance is unpleasant, irritation 
results. As environment has so much 
to do with shaping our lives and dis- 
positions, then neatness and beauty 
of our home grounds are elevating 
and moral.’’ 





INDIGOFERA DECORA ALBA 


Indigofera decora alba, a member 
of the Pea family, is a very useful 
summer-flowering plant. It is perfectly 
hardy in Massachusetts and has been 
growing in the Arnold Arboretum 
since 1885. It is a sub-shrub which 
flowers in July and early August 
on the current season’s growth. Very 
often the plant is killed to the ground 
during the winter but this simply 
saves pruning in the springtime when 
it sends up shoots aplenty from the 
woody root-stock. 

The shoots are slender from eight 
to twenty inches tall and the pea- 
shape, white blossoms are racemose 
on erect stalks from the leaf axils. 
On vigorous specimens the erect flow- 
er racemes are often ten inches tall. 
It is a floriferous plant, fond of sun- 
shine, sandy loam and good drainage. 
The leaves are pinnate, and are dark 
green on the upper and pale on the 
lower surfaces. 

This Indigofera ought to be freely 
used for rockeries and is also a good 
plant for the edge of the shrubbery. 
Compact of habit it spreads by under- 
ground stems and is easily propagated 
by divisions. The pink-flowered type 
is a common roadside plant in stony 
places in central Japan but the white 
form is rare. Curiously enough, only 
the latter is in cultivation here. 
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Gladioli of Quality® 


I have selected the following varie- 
ties, not because they are necessarily 
the best of the entire list, but because 
several of the different colors and 
types are represented. 

Arabia (Hinkle) is the coming dark 


‘red in my estimation, because of its 


outstanding velvety texture and its 
freedom from sunburn. I cannot at 
this time say that it is superior to 
Persia or Prof. A. C. Beal. 

Marietta (Metzner) produces so 
stately a spike of such a soft but 
glowing color tone that it must be 
mentioned here. We all know of the 
wonderfully fine things that Eugene 
Fischer turns out. But are any of you 
familiar with that glowing red of 
large size known as Mrs. Harriet M. 
Whiteomb? I was literally entranced 
by its beauty in my test garden last 
year. 

Can you conceive a bloom posses- 
sing the quality of a rich golden light 
gradually diffusing into softer rays? 
That is Clarement (Salbach). 

You who like new colors will find a 
winner in Geraldine Farrar (Diener), 
a light hortense violet with deeper 
throat. For massiveness of bloom, 
and an entrancing soft, satiny deep 
yellow color I commend Cleopatra 
(Bill). 

You who have been looking for a 
larger Baron Hulot would do well to 
investigate that fine one of Kirchhoff 
Sr. called Kirchhoff’s Violet, which 
is taller and has larger flowers. 





*A paper hy Charles E. F. Gersdorff, of 
Washington, D. C., read at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, August 21. 
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Meader turned out a fine almost self 
scarlet in Red Cross. Selfs are none 
too common, and when combined with 
excellent substance and growth they 
deserve more than passing notice. 
Prof. James Troop (J. C. Grossman) 
will be a winner anywhere. It has 
very large open blooms of excellent 
substance, of a delicate pink tone 
flamed scarlet with darker throat. 

Who would be without Minuet 
(Coleman)? A _ stately self blue 
lavender in normal seasons, at other 
times it is more pink, beautiful either 
way. Water Nymph (Hughes), al- 
though not a large flower deserves 
mention here for its beautiful color 
and fine keeping spikes. Mattie Bell 
(Rooney) is little known, which is a 
pity, for its coloring is exquisite, like 
that of old-fashioned tea roses, and 
its form is novel. 

Those who like free blooming sorts 
cannot well do without Los Angeles 
(Houdyshel). You will also like its 
color. Its strongest appeal, however, 
undoubtedly lies with the commercial 
florist. Can one conceive of a better 
Gladiolus than Maurice Fuld (Gage) ? 
Rose pinks are plentiful but not many 
are of the quality of Fuld. 

Chautauqua Red, (C. Zeestraten) is 
a glowing ribbon of color. Quality 
speaks highly for this one. The com- 
mercial man will be well pleased with 
Brown’s Tiffany. I like it well for 
garden purposes, too. Undine (Tully), 
being distributed by Dotenhurst 
Flowerfields, should appeal to those 
who like soft tones of lavender or 
lilac. This flower has the softest, 
lightest tone imaginable, a pale amar- 
anth pink itself, resistant alike to 
sun and storm. 

No better tinted white was ever put 
out than Princely (Kemp) which to 
all intents and purposes might well 
be called a white. It has large blooms, 
stately spikes, excellent substance. A 
purer white of quite different form, 
commendable in every way is Mrs. F. 
C. Hornberger. Now that I am talking 
of whites, let me mention the stately 
white variety called Joerg’s White 
Prim. One giving possibly small 
blooms and spikes, but still outstand- 
ing, is White Butterfly (Kunderd). 

Although Jap Lady has a corm 
weakness which I believe can be ob- 
viated by planting in soil free of 
humus) it cannot well be left out of 
this list; and I believe that the De- 
corah Gladiolus Gardens have in this 
sort turned out one of their best. 


For a rose red of excellent quality 
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and beautiful form I recommend 
Marjorie Smith (Chriswell). Laurain 
(Childs) is somewhat differently col- 
ored than most sorts, being a light 
even pink with distinct wire edges of 
deeper pink. It has substance and a 
large flower. 

Shenandoah (Goodrich) is a showy 
thing for the garden, and a remark- 
ably fine cut flower. It appears in 
shades of Begonia rose and scarlet. 
With its light pink color and large 
blooms, Mary Alice White (Vaughan) 
is one of many fine sorts from this 
firm, which have made a place for 
themselves. 

Viola Bird (Umpleby), is tall and 
strong with stately spikes of flowers 
in form like a bird in flight, and in 
color mallow purple with yellow 
throat. It is an excellent bloomer but 
finds its greatest favor in my eyes for 
its long spikes and beautiful coloring. 
A glowing tone is added to the Prim 
collection wherever one finds Alma 
Gluck. Most of you are undoubt- 
edly familiar with this sort. 

For soft yellow color tones and 
many spikes of fine keeping flowers, 
by all means grow Yellow Treasure 
(Austin). Its one fault in my estima- 
tion is that it produces so many 
spikes that length of spike is saeri- 
ficed. Glowing yellow color is added 
by that fine sort from Europe, 
Souvenir. 

Primulinus grandiflora can well be 
represented by the following fine 
sorts: 

Beatrice (Bill), with large flowers, 
fine form and a color so different that 
one feels he must surely grow it. It 
is cream, minutely veined all over 
with eosine pink, producing the wavy 
effect found in erepe paper. Orange 
Queen (Pfitzer) which is an honor to 
its originator. It is possibly the 
deepest toned yellow yet seen, with 
excellent substance and large flowers. 

There are two older sorts that have 
not yet been beaten in the respective 
colors, one, A. W. Hunt (Christy) is 
noted for its giant orange scarlet self 
color blooms, some petals showing 
yellow medial lines. Fiery is the word 
that deseribes it. The other, Muriel 
(Pfizter) is really the best light violet 
blue with darker throat, all clear 
color tones. 

What is nicer than a bouquet of 
Maiden’s Blush? True it is not large, 
but its color is so pure and soft and 
it is so free in bloom, well I know 
the florists will back me in placing 
this in the ‘‘Some of the Best’’ group. 

Packard (Burbank) belongs here. 
It has stately fairly compact spikes 
of medium large open blooms, in color 
rather difficult to deseribe, which for 
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the sake of brevity I shall call a 
brownish lavender, with throat of 
pinkish buff blotched purple. It is one 
of my favorites. Rose Ash is another, 
noted for its tall stately spikes. Most 
of you are undoubtedly familiar with 
its color. It is, however, quite ugly in 
a very dry season. Fallen Leaf (Metz- 
ner) is quite suggestive of the color 
of a fallen leaf, with a tall, massive 
spike. 

I will stop here. For obvious rea- 
sons it seemed best to me to include 
as many originators as possible, yet 
for the same reasons I could not re- 
member them all. It must be under- 
stood that the varieties named are not 
considered by me as the best of all, 
for the number of best sorts is 
really too great to take up in so 
short a paper. 





A SEQUOIA GIGANTEA IN 
RHODE ISLAND 
If there is one evergreen tree more 
than another that tree-lovers the 
world over crave to grow it is the 
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Mammoth or Big Tree of California 
(Sequoia gigantea), king among trees. 
Unfortunately, here in New England 
the climate generally is too severe for, 
in the Arnold Arboretum and else- 
where, various attempts to grow this 
tree have been to no purpose. Yet that 
it will grow in favored places in this 
part of the world is evidenced by a 
lusty young giant flourishing in Mr. 
and Mrs. William L. McKee’s garden 
at Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Planted in 1896 when about three 
feet tall this tree is now fully 35 feet 
high with a trunk four feet in girth. 
The lower branches have been trimmed 
off in order to show the handsome 
trunk. So far as the owners know, the 
tree has never suffered winter injury 
and looks as happy and as flourishing 
as if on its native heath in California. 
It is, however, planted in a favored 
spot and enjoys the protection of a 
belt of evergreen trees. 

In this same favored garden there 
is also growing a magnificent speci- 
men of the Japanese Thujopsis dola- 
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A LUSTY SEQUOIA TREE AT BRISTOL, R. I. 
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brata, another Conifer which appar- | 
ently cannot be grown in and around 


ee 
| | 
Boston. ® 
—E. H. Wilson. | 
Arnold Arboretum | err \ 1 
| 
A RARE BOOK OF NATURE | © 
As old garden books and herbals | C2Ol 1eS 


| 
| 
| 
become more rare and their value 
increases, each library prizes more-| 

| 





and more highly its precious posses- Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
sions. and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 
The Arnold Arboretum Library has | in Boston. The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 

recently received by gift two volumes, | : 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 


the first and second editions of ‘‘ Das | : Pa 
puch der natur’’ by Conrad von | f} America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 


Megenberg. The first edition was thousands of persons this season. 

printed by Hanns Baemler at Augs- : Lacrate ; 

burg in 1475, only twenty years after These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 

the appearance of the Gutenberg own garden. Make your selection from our list. 

Bible, the first book printed from | : 

movable type. We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 
With the exception of ‘‘Liber de perennials and evergreens. 

proprietatibus rerum’’ of Bartholo- i 


maeus Anglicus, printed in 1470 ‘‘ Das 


puch der natur’’ was probably the Cherry Hill Nurseries 














earliest printed book containing a ge 
strictly botanical information. It was ntinvse , , 

compiled about 1349 from Latin writ- WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 

ings, largely from ‘‘Liber de natura Not Open Sundays Catalog 
rerum’’ of Thomas Cantipratensis, | Pp 














who lived in the 13th century. It 


seems not to have been taken direct FOR YOUR TREES | - ————_——— 
“(ir WANTED 
| 








from the Latin text of Thomas but | 
from an adaptation and rearrange- 
ment of the material by Bischof Al- Write for SELF EMULSIFYING | 
bert von Regensburg. In common with Booklet SPRAY OIL 
many of the early printed books it ew heer Sai an 
had a long previous existence in | || SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | | | | 
manuscript. | 

Although not an herbal in the 
strictest sense, ‘‘Das puch der natur’’ 
is so classed and together with the 
‘‘Herbarium’’ of Apuleius and the 
Latin and German ‘‘Herbarius’’ 
formed the beginning of the most | 


| Care of flower garden, one or two days a 

week, by Ambler-trained woman gardener. 
| Vicinity of Brookline preferred. Telephone, 
Regent 2063-W. 




















| Ayper-Humus 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


\ P Planting Peonies 


Peonies may be planted any time 





active life-period of the printed | after Bept. 10th, bie. hole 18 d | 
. ine 8 2ep. 2 2 | 
herbal. One hundred and thirty-two | @) with mixed soil——1 oat Syper- THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 


Humus, 2 parts earth. Set the 

eyes three inches deep and pack | 
firmly with the mixed soil. Hyper- 4 
Humus retains the moisture and ' | 


pages are devoted to botany and the 
book contains the earliest known bo- 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 


<@, CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
c 9. ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphiets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 


Booklet, “Soil Im- 


” 
provement 


tanical wood engraving, in the Ar- helps feed the new rootlets. sucking insects. 
boretum copy colored probably by the y HYPER-HUMUS FUNGINE 
hand of an early owner. | § or. Db. — oo attoe @ | Fer mildew, rust end other blights 
Of Conrad von Megenberg little is | 4 100-Ib. Bags ; y | || sffecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. | 
known beyond the fact that he was a | ee 5 ag PS prices | | VERMINE 
German writer born in 1309 and was| 4 All p oe shipping 4 | For eel worms, angle werms, root lice, 
a priest in the Franconian Cloister | = AS Write for Free | i, WONG Se call, 
| 


at Megenberg. 

The first edition (1475), valued at 
$4,000, was the gift of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, who owns the only other 
copy known to be in the United States. | 
The second edition also printed by | 
Baemler at Augsburg (1478) was the | 
gift of Mrs. J. M. Sears and is the 

| 





















only known copy in the United States. 
—Ethelyn M. Tucker, 
Librarian. 
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BETTER PEONIES--by Farr 


T° PRODUCE only the Peonies approved by 
the American Peony Society has been our desire. 
This year sees the desire gratified, the object 
achieved. 
Many new and valuable varieties have been added; many good 
varieties have been replaced by better Peonies. Of the thousand 


or more now in commerce we have selected only those rated at 
7.4 and above. These superior Peonies are listed in our 


Peony Pamphlet for 1926 


now ready, and which will be mailed on request to all who are 
interested in Better Peonies. The booklet also contains some 
unusual offers of good Peonies for mass plantings. Write today 
for a copy. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


134 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 














Whur Bucs LEAVE Home 
KILLS ALL INSECTS AND BUGS 


The standard and best insecticide for your flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has been used by the 
most exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless and clean—ideal for small homes. 

This Trade Mark on every can 





FREE: 
Write for a copy 
of Wilson’s Spray 
Calendar (gives 
you correct month 
in which to spray 
your different 


Recommended 
by the officers of 
the Garden Club 








of America. plants). In writ- 
ing mention your 
dealer. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
For Sale by Seed stores, Florists and Hardware stores. If not 
obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


One-half e One 
Pint Quart 
40c $1.00 

Springfield Dept. E New Jersey 
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Japanese Anemones 





In early September the Japanese has large snowy white flowers with a 


Windflowers in all their loveliness, be- double row of petals. 


gin to glow with colour, and continue 
to bloom until a hard frost. I do not 
think there is another flower that can 
surpass this Anemone in its stately 
dignity, its delicate colouring, or its 
exquisite beauty. It is one of our finest 
autumn plants, and although some 
people seem to have difficulty in grow- 
ing it, suecess can be achieved by giv- 
ing it the proper treatment. 

Japanese Anemones are found to 
vary greatly in height, anywhere 
from two to five feet, but averaging 
about three feet. From a clump of 
handsome green foliage, the stately 
branching stems arise, bearing single 
rose-coloured flowers with yellow 
centres. The petals are wax-like on 
the inside, and soft and downy on 
the outside. Similar to the type (An- 
emone japonica) is a creamy white 
variety, Anemone japonica _ alba, 
equally graceful in habit. Of the semi- 
double forms, ‘‘Queen Charlotte’’ is 


Japanese Anemones are perfectly 
hardy, but require a good covering 
of leaves in the fall, for protection 





‘ ; 72° ° ; JAPANESE ANEMONE ‘‘QUEEN 
a soft silvery pink, and ‘‘ Whirlwind’’ CHARLOTTE’? 


during the winter. they are rather dif- 
ficult to establish, as the roots resent 
disturbance; for this reason, when 


once planted, they should be left 
alone. Spring is the proper time to 
plant and they should never be 
planted in the fall. They are gross 
feeders, and thrive best in a rich, 
well-drained soil. 

In the spring the Anemone is very 
late in appearing, for which reason 
it is advisable to mark the exact lo- 
cation of the plants the previous fall. 
If the soil is stirred and the first 
shoots are broken off, the season’s 
bloom will be forfeited. During the 
entire season a mulch of manure and 
leaves should be left, to protect the 
roots from sun and drought, and to 
retain moisture. When the buds be- 
gin to show, an application of liquid 
manure will be beneficial. Japanese 
Anemones can be propagated by di- 
vision or root-euttings. A few plants 
can be potted up to advantage in the 
fall, and root-cuttings made from 
them in the early spring. 

Windflowers grow best in partial 
shade, but the season of bloom ean be 
prolonged by planting some in the 
sun, and some in the semi-shade. 
They can be effectively grouped in 
the border, or planted in long drifts 
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of as many as twenty-five or thirty 
plants. Under trees they are very at- 
tractive planted in masses, or in the 
shrubbery foreground. In semi-shade, 
along a woodland walk, they are fas- 
einating, and they are invaluable for 
the cutting garden. 

Japaneses Anemones combine well 
with pale mauve or white Phlox; and 
drifts of pink or white Anemones 


backed up with clumps of dark blue’ 


Aconitum (Monkshood) are handsome 
together. They stand out well against 
the soft feathery Artemisia lactiflora 
(White Mugwort), and blend nicely 
with blue or lavender Asters. Still 
another attractive combination is a 
group of Windflowers with bronze 
Chrysanthemums. Anemones, in fact, 
may be grown harmoniously with 
most of the fall flowers, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the orange and 
bright red tones. Japanese Anemones 
do need more than ordinary care, 
but it amounts to little in comparison 
with the perfection of the flowers. 
—Margaret I. Jardine. 

Groton, Mass. 





THE ACHILLEAS 


Some the Achilleas are common gar- 
den subjects, while others are found 
growing wild in the fields. The Pearl 
and Perry’s White are found in most 
gardens, their small white flowers be- 
ing borne very profusely. Other kinds 
which are useful garden subjects, al- 
though much less well known, are just 
as easy to cultivate. Some of them are 
frequently called Yarrows, among them 
being A. millefolium rosea, which has 
finely cut green foliage and dense flat 
heads of pink flowers all summer. 

Then there is A. filipendulina, the 
Fernleaf Yarrow, which also flowers 
most of the summer, but the blooms of 
which are yellow. All these Yarrows 
have finely cut foliage and a strong, 
although not disagreeable, odor. 

A. tomentosa is a wooly, carpet-like 
plant growing ten inches high, which is 
admirably adapted for use in rocker- 
ies. It blooms in June, the yellow flow- 
ers being produced in flat heads. 

The Achilleas increase very rapidly, 
and must be divided every two years or 
so. Trouble will result if this point is 
neglected. They give best results in a 
soil which is not very rich. If fertil- 
izers are used, the root growth will be 
much too strong, and nearby plants 
will be crowded out, the roots running 
very close to the surface and often ob- 
taining a strangle hold upon neighbor- 
ing plants, 

The Achilleas may be set out in the 
fall as well as in the spring, and are 
increased by division of the roots. 
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On the private grounds of J. H. Bragdon, Overlook Road, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is located this $1,650 greenhouse. 

You see by the plan that it has three plant benches and that 
the work room, with its pit for the boiler, is divided from the 


rest by a glass partition. 


It Costs But $1650 


To Transplant One To Your Grounds 


HEN you consider the impression you have always had as to 
the cost of greenhouses, here is a revelation. 


The complete materials and entire equipment for one like this, 

14 feet wide and 33 long, can now be secured for so little as $1650. 

The materials consist of an entire iron frame and all the necessary 
cypress wooden members, glass, paint, putty, belts, screws and nails. 


The equipment includes the ventilating apparatus, Burnham Boiler, 
heating coils, plant benches, work bench, soil bin and even a coal bin. 


Here then, is a full fledged Lord & Burnham greenhouse that’s as 


easy to possess as a Buick car. 


Just naturally you want further particulars and other views, both 


inside and out. 


We have a most readable bit of printing that gives you all such. 


Drop a line for it. 





New England Office: 
LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Factory: 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 








FPARM PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


Golden Bantam Corn, Green Peas, Salad 
Jars, Peaches, Blueberries, Wild Strawberry 
Jam, and Chicken are a few of the fancy 
canned (in glass) products put up in all 
their delicious freshness by Mrs. Walker in 
her own kitchen. Price list furnished upon 
request. Mrs. Willard B. Walker, The Hunt- 
lot Farm, Benson, Vermont. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. WN. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 

















PEONIES 


Our little list is large in service. It 
describes the right kind of root; tells 
how and when to plant, and how to 
care for it in both summer and winter; 
is full of brief suggestions that lead to 
success and is free. Of course we have 
the better varieties. If we have your 
name you will receive our Gladiolus 
List of New Austin Originations too. 
Drop in and see us, we have something 
nice to show you and visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin, Props. 
356 North Freedom Street 
Ravenna, Ohio 
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than home-made Leafmold. 
purposes. 


F. O. B. Kingston, N. H. 


WE ARE THE SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 








AS TAKEN FROM THE DEPOSIT 
Something New for Florists: 


For repairing and making lawns. 


Send for circular and read about this wonderful discovery. 


BELMONT GARDENS 


MAPLEVALE 
LEAFMOLD 





PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 


A pure Leafmold with high per cent plant food—thousands of years old, 


yet not wholly decomposed. Nature’s own product. 
Ideal for fixing soils; growing all kinds of potted plants;, germinating seed and propagating 
Single bags $2.00; 10 bags $15.00; 20 bags $25.00; 


Packed in bags 110 Ibs. 


159 Brighton Street, 


Cheaper and better 


Samples sent upon request. 


Belmont, Mass. 










oe Pussy-PROoF 
BIRD BATH for 
Wild Birds 


HE ‘‘Pussy-Proof’’ 
Bird Bath is an or- 
nament to any garden. 
It is seven feet in 
d height, and is made of 
iron, attractively 
painted in bright col- 
ors. The bath is un- 
4 breakable. 
Write for Bird Bath 
¥ circular. Dept. 922. 
C e 
J.W. Fiske use 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLIEHED 1858 


7 ft. High, 
Blue or Green 
Stand, Orange 

Bowl, $20 


on hn each tent et arbtadnataind. 





| Be our District Agent placing 


| March Rain Makers 


Salesmen, landscapers, florists and 
gardeners 
Write for our attractive full or part 
time proposition 
C. O. WILSON 
Eastern Agent 


| 3114 Exchange St. Portland, Me. 















Pe be 43 
= Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Wy fession not overrun with 
7 competitors. Crowded 
ee with o petty for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
“310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We | 
students and graduates in getting started a 
developing their businesses. Established 116, 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














CHINESE AIR PLANT 


Renanthera coccinea, a very: tall 


| plant, one of which seemed to attract 
| much attention at the recent show 


Horticultural 
belongs to a small genus of 


of the Massachusetts 
Society, 


epiphytal Orchids. It is not often seen | 


in collections, possibly on account of 


| its height, often growing 10 to 12 feet 


before flowering, which may take 10 
to 15 years. Still, any one with a 


| moderate sized stove or Orchid house 





can grow it successfully along with 
Vandas, which it resembles and 





which require the same treatment. It | 
should have a tree fern stem, or simi- | 
lar support for its roots to eling to. | 


Its brilliant blooms, often 
inches across, are borne in large num- 


three | 


bers on a branched raceme. The flow- | 


ers have deep erimson yellow spotted 
petals and upper sepal, and the lower 


sepals are vermilion, the lip being 
’ > 


red and yellow. There is a specimen 
12 feet high with 44 flowers on its 


horizontal branched raceme at pres- | 


ent in the Botanie Garden. It is some- 
times known as the Chinese air 
plant. Is a native of Cochinchina, 
introduced in 1816. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University 
Botanie Garden. 





GLADIOLUS BLOOMS 


When Gladiolus blooms are being | 


cut it is important not to remove too 
much of the foliage. There must be 
enough leaf surface left so that the 
bulbs will be properly ripened up. Oth- 
erwise there will be no blooms from 
them next year. The best time to cut 
the flowers is when the blossoms at the 
bottom of the spikes have opened. A 
well grown spike cut at the right time 
will last in water a week or ten days. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











LILIUM HARRISII 


Best Bermuda grown stock 
Jumbo Bulbs (Selected) 
Each, 90c; doz., $9; 100 $72 
Postpaid at each and dozen prices 


Fiske’s Giant Perfection 
PANSY SEED 


Florists use quantities of it. Flower 
lovers everywhere should grow more of it. 
Sow Now. Unequalled for size and beauty. 
Pkt., 25c; 1-16 oz., $1.25; % oz., $2. 25 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the library of the Mas- 


achusetts Horticultural Society. 


The American oaks, by W. Trelease. 1924. 
(Memoirs of National academy of Sci- 


ences, v.20.) 
Carnations for every garden and greenhouse, 
by M. C. Allwood. 1926. (English) 
In contrast to the author’s ‘‘Carnation 


culture up to date,’’ this book is written for 
the skilled amateur. There is much detailed 
instruction and helpful illustration. The text 
is based on Allwood’s earlier book ‘‘The 
perpetual flowering carnation.’’ 


The cultivation of citrus fruits, by H. H. 


Hume. 1926. 

Covers planting, culture and propagation, 
harvesting and marketing, botany, diseases 
and other practical points. 

The culture and diseases of the sweet pea, by 
J. J. Taubenhaus. 1917. 

Contains a mass of first-hand information, 
the result of much field and laboratory work. 
All the important diseases and insect pests 
that attack sweet peas are considered in 
detail. The book will be of value to both 
amateurs and professionals. 

Culture of the pineapple, by W. Speechly. 


1779. 

Dictionary of botanical equivalents; 2d ed., 
by E. Artschwager and E. M. Smiley. 
1925. 

Gives the English equivalents of the prin- 
cipal botanical terms in German, French, and 
Dutch. The foundation of the work is 
Schneider’s ‘‘Illustriertes Handwérterbuch 
der botanik.’’ 

Familiar flowers of field and garden; rev. ed., 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. 1925. 

A new edition of a popular favorite, bring- 
ing the text up to present usages in nomencla- 


ture. 
Monocotyledons, by A. Arber. 1925. (Eng- 


lis 
The subtitle, ‘‘A morphological study,’’ 
indicates the scope of the book. There is a 
generous amount of illustration and a long 
bibliography. 
Mazes and labyrinths, by W. H. Matthews. 
1922. 
The history of mazes and labyrinths from 
earliest times and in various forms, labyrinth 


design, the labyrinth in literature. Many illus- | 


trations and a long bibliography. 
My garden, by Eden Phillpotts, 1906. 

A series of chapters on the development 
and delights of one garden. 

Nature’s own garden, by Maud U. Clarke. 
1907. (English.) 

Word pictures and water colors of the 
yearly sequence in the English countryside. 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Pomologie, by Ru- 

dolph Stoll. 1888. 

Color plates with text. 

Photographing flowers and trees, by J. H. 
McFarland. 1911. 

Takes up practical details of both outdoor 
and indoor work. 

The virgin’s bower: clematis, climbing kinds 
and their culture at Gravetye Manor, by 
W. Robinson. 1912. (English.) 

Narrates the results of personal experience 

and experiment with selected varieties. 





THE CASSIAS 


Few garden makers, it appears, are 
familiar with the perennial plant bot- 
anically known as Cassia marilandica, 
sometimes called Senna. Flowers dis- 
played at the recent exhibition in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, excited much 
interest. The flowers are yellow with 
black anthers and are borne on rather 
strong, upright shoots. The foliage is 
finely cut, suggesting that of an over- 
grown Sensitive Plant, and droops at 
night. 

The Wild Senna is a common plant. 
It grows wild in New England, and in 
other sections, mostly in wet soil, and 
makes rank, upright growth, often 
attaining a height of three to six fee’. 
Several other species appear in the 
catalogues of southern nurserymen, 
but presumably are not hardy in the 
north. 
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A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Two-year old 
White Spruce 
Seedlings 














HITE SPRUCE, for instance, our stock comprises: 


Fresh 1926 seed at $4 per 


pound; 2-year seedlings, $10 per thousand; transplants 3-6” at $17 per thousand; 
6-9” at $25; 7-14” at $48; 12-18” at $12 per 100 and $65 per thousand; 12-18” 


twice transplanted at $25 per 100. 
our regular landscape grade. 


is ready. Write for a copy. 


We carry nearly every variety grown. 


Larger sizes continue right up to large specimens, in 


Our special Fall! list 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








Princeton Products 


The Standard of Excellence 
in Ornamentals 

Our new price list just issued con- 

tains many new, interesting vari- 

eties as well as the complete gen- 

eral line. 


Write us for a copy 
Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton, New Jersey 








| 


Cranford 





Special Offer of THE 
POET?’S Narcissus 
For Naturalizing 


Strong Jersey Grown Bulbs 


25 for $1.50 
100 for 5.00 
250 for 10.00 

1000 for 35.00 


Stock Limited 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
New Jersey 


! 








FLORISTS’ CHANCE 


Going business: 34 acre land, store, 
garage. 
ment included. 
flowers. Opposite Glenwood Cemetery. 


Wonderful garden, all equip- 
Good sales from cut 


R. DIELER 
24 Adams Ave., Everett, Mass. 





| 


Evergreen Shrubs — The Hardy Kind 
Collected Stock 


Per 100 
Rhododendrons, 1% to 2% feet ..... $15.00 
Mountain Laurel, 1% to 2% feet 13.50 
Hemlock 15 to 24 inches ........... 12.50 


Can furnish any sizes in car lots 
Baled and Burlaped 
Cash Please 
WM. R. McGUIRE 
P. O. Box 418 Johnson City, Tenn. 





| DELPHINIUMS 

| Kelway’s latest. Twilight; Sir W. 
| Lethbridge; Smoke of War; Splen- 
| dour; Monarch of All; Lovely; 
| Coronation; Mrs. J. Kelway. No 
| blight. 

| ORIENTAL POPPIES 
| Perry’s White: Lord Lambourne— 
| Orange, fimbriated petals: Victoria 
| 

| 


Louise—Pink ; Rembrandt—Scarlet; 
Beauty of Livermere — Crimson; 
Queen—Light Salmon. Established 
pot plants. 


CAMPANULA 
PFITZERII 


Double silvery lavender bell-shaped 
| flowers. One of the finest peren- 
| nials, 
| SHASTA DAISY 
| (New) Marian Collier. Everybody 
should plant it. Introducer says: 
Semi-double, fringed, very refined 
and distinct. 

Price of above: 
Strong plants 20c each, delivered 


| North Attleboro, Mass. “More | 
| than satisfied, never had better | 
| plants.” Marshfield, Oregon. “So 


well pleased with plants want to 
send for some more.” New Blooms- | 
field, Pennsylvania. “Delighted | 
with plants.” 

Descriptive List 


VIEW ACRES 
H. E. Jones, Prop. 


Hamilton Montana 
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ez = Flowers 
Telegraphed 
—Slerisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 














BOSTON 


| Thien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 














BOSTON 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. | 


HOFFMAN | 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASs. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


| The Leading For All This 
| Florist District 











369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carleton Hotel | 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 
Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - 


N. X. 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















FRUIT 


Peach Tree Borers 


The treatment of peach trees with 
paradichlorobenzene should be under- 
taken this month. It can be carried 
out more effectively in the fall than 
in the spring. From the first to the 
fifteenth of September is recom- 
mended in the northern states, two 
or three weeks later being better in 
the South. The old-fashioned method 
of digging out borers with a pen 
knife or of transfixing them on a wire 
was slow and tedious. The same re- 
sults are accomplished much more 
quickly by using this new prepara- 
tion, the long name of which has 
been shortened in practice to PDB. 
The dose for trees from three to six 
years old is a half ounce. Older trees 
may be given three-quarters of an 
ounce. 

First all grass and weeds are re- 
moved from the ground at the base 
of the tree. Then earth is piled up 
to the height of the borer’s entrance 
in a circle, one foot around the trunk. 
PDB is then placed in a narrow band 
around the trees, three or four inches 
away, never being allowed to come 
into contact with the bark. It is cov- 
ered with soil banked up in a mound 
five inches deep, all stones being re- 
moved. The soil is then firmed with 
the back of a shovel. 

After two or three weeks the mound 
of earth should be removed in order 
to prevent the female moth from 
laying eggs high on the trunk. It 

is especially important to remove the 
mound from around young trees, and 
in fact, the treatment should not be 
given to any trees under three years 
old. The cost is only about three cents 
a tree, and the results are remarkably 
efficient. It is important to under- 
stand, however, that this treatment 
is good only for peach trees and 
should not be given to any other kind. 











Fuzzless Peaches 


Nectarines are peaches without 
fuzz and as such deserve the serious 
consideration of fruit growers who 
are so situated that they can grow 
peaches. Nectarines are just as thrifty, 
bear as abundantly, and require no 
more care than peaches, but they 
are smaller, have firmer flesh and 
greater aroma than peaches, and pos- 
sess a rich nectar-like flavor. 

There are cling-stone and free- 
stone varieties of nectarines, just as 
there are of peaches, while the flesh 
may be red, yellow, or white. The 
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trees of nectarine cannot be told from 
peach trees, except when the fruit is 
present. Nectarines are peaches in 
every respect save for the absent 
fuzziness of the skin. 

Nectarines may spring from peach 
stones, and peaches sometimes come 
from nectarine stones. Peach trees 
now and then produce nectarines on 
a twig or branch, the rest of the tree 
bearing peaches, and nectarine trees 
likewise have been known to produce 
peaches. Once in a while a peach tree 
or a nectarine tree will bear an indi- 
vidual fruit that is part nectarine and 
part peach. 

There are now more than 30 varie- 
ties of nectarines growing on the 
grounds of the Geneva, N. Y. State 
Experiment station, the best of which 
is probably the Hunter. Other good 
sorts include the Downton, Elruge, 
Hardwicke, Newton, and Victoria. Cer- 
tainly all who grow fruit for their own 
pleasure should try one or more of 
these varieties. 


Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
OpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 











HARDY PERENNIAL 
FLOWER PLANTS 


For September and October 


Planting 
Delphininm, Hollyhock, Bleeding 
Heart, Siberian Wallflower, Hardy 
Carnation, Oriental and _ Iceland 
Poppy, Columbine, Foxglove, Canter- 
bury Bells, Phlox, Sweet William, 
Hardy Sweet Pea, Hardy Aster and 


seventy other varieties of perennial 
flower plants, all perfectly hardy, liv- 
ing outdoors during winter. Also 
Strawberry, Raspberry’ Blackberry, 
Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus, 
Privet, Barberry plants; oOses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, for fall planting. Catalogue 


free. 
HARRY M. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays New York 











Ghe Cottage Gardens 


LANSING, MICH. 


40-page 
color-illustrated 
catalog of 


PEONIES AND 
IMPORTED 


HOLLAND BULBS 


will be gladly sent 
free upon request f 
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VEGETABLES | 


Feeding Asparagus Beds 

Few crops make a greater drain on 
the soil fertility than Asparagus. 
It is impossible to grow an abundance 
of good stalks year after year unless 








the beds are fed liberally. Barnyard - 


manure is helpful, or course, but good 
results can be obtained by using a 
balanced garden fertilizer at this 


season. It should be applied lightly, | 


and well worked into the soil, with- 
out being allowed to touch the plants. 
The advice is often given to cut off 


the Asparagus tops, but in the north- | 


ern states at least it is better to let 
them remain through the winter, 
as they will hold the snow and thus 
help to protect the plants from the 
alternate freezing and thawing which 
tends to uproot them. 





A Cellar Garden 


It is easy to have a garden in 
the cellar which will give table deli- 
eacies all winter. Witloof chicory 
or French endive and sea kale make 
delicious salads. If they have not been 
grown in the garden, started roots 
may be purchased at small cost. Bat- 
avian endive moved into the cellar 
with the roots attached will keep on 
growing for many weeks. Rhubarb 
clumps if dug and allowed to freeze 
can be forced any time after January 
1. Dandelions dug before the ground 
freezes and kept in a cool place can 
also be forced for greens, the tops of 


which will be almost white if they | 


are kept dark. 


Seasonable Notes 


Cabbage heads can be kept from 
cracking by bending them down, 
breaking the roots on one side of the 
plant. 

Winter celery will need banking. 
Do this work on a dry day and when 
the ground is dry. Do not get soil into 
the heart of the plant; it will cause 
rot to set in. 

It is not too late to sow lettuce and 
radish seeds, to continue a succession. 
Do this in a coldframe and you will 
have good lettuce for Thanksgiving. 

Onions must be gathered at once. 
Dry them well and store them in an 
airy room in trays or crates with open 
sides and bottoms, so that there will be 
a good circulation of air among them. 

Potatoes must be dug before hard 
frosts come. Dry them so that the soil 
will fall off easily, and store in a 
cool, dark cellar. 





SONGS FROM OUT OF DOORS 


in Many Lands 


Interpreted with Costumes and Dancing by 


ELIZABETH EDDY PARKER 
Pupil of Mme. Yvette Guilbert; 


. Special Student, Dalcroze Insti- 


tute, Switzerland, and at the 


University of Geneva; Private 
Pupil of Prof. Alex. Kunz, of the 


Geneva Conservatory of Music. 


SPRINGFIELD UNION: 

“The unique feature of these racial 
interpretations through singing and 
dancing simultaneously, in costumes ob- 
tained from the countries which they 
represent, is the fact that the young 
artist has caught from the people them- 


selves, speech, tone and gesture.” 


JOSEPH LEE, Boston: 

“She caught the spirit of the different 
peoples — Swiss, French, Italian and 
Greek. 


voyage round the Mediterranean.” 


To see her was like a happy 





Capri Song: A Garden for My Love 
Photo by L. W. Barnes, Amherst, Mass. 


Informal Translations and Descriptions by 
VIVIEN MAY PARKER 


For terms and further information address 


Mrs. V. M. Parker, Eddy Place, Brookfield, Mass. 





Telephone and Telegraph: Warren 24 ring 15 

















Rock Garden Plants am 
and Alpines 


Burpee’s 


Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston 











Sweet Peas 














Three Important Books 


by ERNEST H. WILSON 
(Chinese Wilson) 
Assistant Director of the Arnold Arboretum 


Price 
America’s Greatest Garden ....$3.00 
Aristocrats of the Garden ...... 5.00 
Lilies of Eastern Asia ......... 7.50 


Orders taken at the office of 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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HILLSIDE IRIS 


We do not sell small, immature Rhizomes. 


conditions prevail, all Iris we send out should blossom next Spring. 


Afterglow and Ma Mie are two beautiful Iris 


Hillside Gardens 


Charles N. Dennett 


Estes Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


Unless out-of-the-ordinary 














PEONIES 


Enough to 
Ornament the 
Nation 

Is the 
Endeavor of 


Smith, Geo. N. 
IRISES 


Render an 
Iridescence 
Supreme. Plant 
Enough for a good 
Show next summer. 


Brighten the corner 
with Phlox 


NOW is the time to 
plant them. 


WELLESLEY is a 


good place to get 
them 


I shall be pleased to send 
you my catalogue to tell 
you more. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 











4 NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines a 

Send for Year Book 











Orchadotte Nurseries 
Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
| CONARD-PYLE WEST GROVE 
COMPANY * PENNA. 





Rosert Pyve, President 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 

Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
Little Silver New Jersey 

















WANTED — HEAD WORKING GARDENER 
Position open September 15 for highly com- 
petent single man. A large estate at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., offers unusual opportunity for a 
general gardener with experience in the prop- 
agation of rock plants and the care of col- 
lected evergreens. Good salary and living for 
experienced man. Apply C. S. H., care of 
Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
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CALLA LILIES 

It is best to repot Calla Lilies in 
September, doing the work as early 
as possible. If the tubers have been 
resting during the summer, they 
should be turned out of their pots 
and fresh soil used in repotting them. 
A good compost containing some leaf 
mold and sand is best. Often a little 
compost soil may be obtained from a 
nearby florist. If it does not seem 


| feasible to repot the tubers the sur- 
| face soil may be dug away without 
_ disturbing the roots and replaced 


with fresh earth. 

The tubers should be planted just 
under the surface and given only a 
moderate amount of water until they 
have started into growth. They should 
be kept in a cool though dark place 
for a month or more. Plants which 
made strong growth last year should 
have a little larger pot this season. 

Although the old fashioned Calla 
Lily called aethiopica is still grown, 
it is better to use the more dwarf 
growing Godfrey Calla. It is not nee- 
essary to use mammoth tubers, but 
they will flower more quickly than 
smaller ones. 





THE NASTURTIUM’S HABITS 


Will some one explain why it is that Nas- 
turtiums grown in front of a lattice which sup- 
ports a piazza, invariably send their leading 
runners away from the light, through the lat- 
tice into the darkness under the piazza? 
There they grow white and spindling, but 
when they are drawn out and twined around 
strings they take on color, climb rapidly and 
bloom profusely. Why do they not at once 
seek favorable conditions instead of trying 
to avoid them? 


The climbing Nasturtium attaches 
itself only by the twisting of its leaf 
stalks, and does not cling well to a 
wooden lattice. It always has the habit 
of sending its runners in all diree- 
tions, showing that it really is a plant 
for sprawling on the ground. It sends 
its runners under the piazza as read- 


| ily as in the light, evidently looking 





| for another place to spread out, and 


these whitened shoots when pulled 
into the sun soon take on normal 
color again. The Nasturtium is not a 
true climber like the Bean or Morning- 
Glory, and needs hand training to 
make it cover its trellis well. 





DAHLIAS FROM FALL CUTTINGS 

The Dahlia may be raised from eut- 
tings made in August or early Septem- 
ber according to Henry J. Moore of 
Toronto, Canada, as reported in the 
Bulletin of the Halifax Floral Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Moore says: ‘‘This is 
sometimes done when it is necessary 
to perpetuate the stock of rare or 
valuable kinds. By this method it is 
quite possible to multiply the stock 
and so preclude the possibility of 
losing it during winter storage which 
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often happens where but one or two 
tubers of each variety exist. The cut- 
tings should be, what are known as 
lateral growths from the stem, not 
those bearing flower buds. When 
prepared they should be inserted 
singly in three-inch pots, containing 
sand, mixed with leaf soil, finely 
screened, or inserted directly in sand 
in the propagating bed. After root- 
ing they should be potted into four 
or five-inch pots. If placed in a cool 
shaded frame or greenhouse, they will 
quickly form small tubers which are 
known as ‘pot roots.’ When the plants 
have finished their growth the pots 
containing the tubers should be 
stored away until spring.’’ 





THE GALIUMS 


There is much confusion between 
the Galiums and the Gypsophilas as 
they grow in the garden. The differ- 
ences are distinct enough when they 
are pointed out, but most amateurs 
mistake Galiums for Gypsophilas 
when they first see them. 

Gypsophila is the botanical name 
for Baby’s Breath, while the Galium 
has the common name of Bedstraw. 
It is true that the great hedge Bed- 
straw (G. mollugo) is sometimes 
called Baby’s Breath, but the name 
belongs more properly to Gypsophila. 

G. verum is the Yellow Bedstraw 
and G. boreale the Northern Bed- 
straw. They grow from one to three 
feet tall, and produce a profusion of 
tiny white or yellow clustered flow- 
ers. It is said that G. verum was often 
used in former days for adding fra- 
grance to bedding. The plants are well 
adapted for use in rockeries, but are 
more commonly used to provide flow- 
ers for mixing with bouquets of bolder 
blooms. They produce a soft creamy 
effect, very much like that of Baby’s 
Breath. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 11-12.—Dahlia Exhi- | 


bition at Horticultural Hall. 


Sept. 14-16.—American Dahlia Society’s 
Show at the Sesqui-centennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia, in the Auditorium Building. 


Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16-17.— 
The Burholme Horticultural Society’s sixth 
annual Dahlia and Fall Show. 


Englewood, N. J., Sept. 18-19.— Englewood 
Dahlia Society’s annual show at the Engle- 
wood Armory. 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 21-22.—The joint 
show of the Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
and the Camden Dahlia Society at the new 
convention hall. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24-26.—Dahlia Exhibi- 


tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Memorial Hall. 


New York City, Sept. 28-29-30.— The 
American Dahlia Society’s annual Show at 
the 104th Field Artillery Armory. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Society’s annual Chrysanthemum 
and Vegetable Show at the Woodword Ma- 
sonic Temple. 
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blooms next Spring. 


Name Color ya ne 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 
Valentin - + - - Light Violet - 6.50 
Dream - - - - Delicate Lilac- 4.50 
Bartigon - - - - Carmine Crimson 5.75 
Baronne de La 

Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 
iden Bronze- - Iden Hue - 5.00 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 
Zulu - + - = = Almost Black - 4.25 
Special collection of above: 
1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 
500 bulbs— S50 ofeach . 21.50 











Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 











Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 


Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 








Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, IIl. 


All Prices Include Transportation 
harges to Your Home 


























DREER’S 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


A real help in selecting new and 
standard varieties of Roses for fall 
planting, as well as Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds. 
This book will be ready for 
distribution early in Septem- | 
ber. A copy free, if you men- A 
tion “Horticulture.” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











Strawberry Plants 


Plant our vigorous pot-grown plants during August and September for fruit 


next Spring. We offer three fine varieties: Senator Dunlap, Howard 17, and 
Sample at $1.25 per 25; $4 per 100; $35 per 1000. Five hundred or more at 


thousand rate. 


GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 





“I 
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Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 


Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








IRIS 


Our catalog lists 


500 VARIETIES 


A favorable climate enables us to 
furnish the same sized rhizome in 
July as others furnish in October. 
WEED’S LANDSCAPE 
NURSERY 
BEAVERTON OREGON 








IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 


STANDARD JAPANESE 


INTERMEDIATE 
Mr. and Mrs. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 














PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 


1l Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
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PLANTAINLILY NAMES 


At the recent Flower Exhibition at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, I observed that the 
plant which I had always known as the 
Plantainlily or Funkia was labeled Hosta. 
I could find nothing which bore the name of 
Funkia. Yet I find Funkia in’ several vari- 
eties in my catalogues. Was the plant at 
the exhibition wrongly named? 


The confusion over the names of the 
Plantainlily is due to the fact that 
most of the catalogues continue to 
use the name of Funkia, or as 
it is sometimes spelled, Funckia, while 
the botanists and consequently the et 
cyclopaedias use the name of Hosta. 
Hosta is the name which has been| 
adopted by “Standardized Plant 
Names,” and probably wiil eventually 
be aecepted by the catalogue makers. 
The blue flowered species shown at 
Horticultural Hall was Hosta (or 
Funkia) caerulea, although it is some- 
times called H. ovata, as was the case 
at this show. The white, very fragrant 
Daylily which blooms a little later is 
usually catalogued as subcordata, but 
in “Standardized Plant Names” is 
called plantaginea. 








THE FALL PLANTING OF 
POPPIES 


Trouble is often experienced in 
getting Poppy seed to grow. The little 
seedlings seem to dry up in the 
spring. Better results may follow 
planting in the fall. They come up in 
the cool weather and stay green all 
winter. The plants are then much more 
vigorous than the _ spring-planted 
Poppies and also bloom much sooner. 
Once established, they seed themselves 
and make a beautiful permanent bed 
with almost no trouble. 





REMOVING PLANTS FROM POTS 


Amateurs removing plants from 
pots usually turn the pot upside down, 
and almost invariably strike the bot- 
tom of it with the hand. The follow- 
ing is a better plan. If the pot is small, 
turn it upside down, hold it firmly, 
and with the hand, deal the upper 
edge of the rim several sharp little 
blows from below. 

If the pot is large, tap the edge of 
the rim, with the pot upside down, 
against a tree or post, or any other 
firmly fastened wooden object. If 
the plant is thoroughly watered a few 
moments before attempting to remove 
it, it will come out with the roots 
undisturbed. 





Two Spruce Trees of Quality 
One Colorado Spruce, 14 feet; one Colorado 
Blue Spruce, 23 feet; in prime condition. 
Price reasonable. Mrs. Gertrude Titus, 17 
Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
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Glorious Combinations 


Our 1927 Dahlia and Gladiolus 
Catalog will contain many original 
suggestions for fascinating color 
groupings of hundreds of gorgeous 
dahlias and exquisite gladiolus. Re- 
serve your free copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower 
309 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 














PEONY BARGAIN 
15 Plants, large clumps, Walter Faxon 
$6.00 each 


8 Plants, large clumps, Milton Hill 
$3.00 each 
George Redmond Billerica, Mass. 








PEONIES 
YOUR OWN Exclusive Variety 
NEW Named Auten Originations 
Standard Varieties, quality roots, rea- 
sonably priced. Send for list that is 
different. 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Princeville Illinois 








For House or Conservatory 
Browallia viscosa, new violet-blue. 
Streptosolen jamesoni, orange color. 
Tropaeolum (known as the greystone vari- 

ety) covered with glowing scarlet flow- 
ers from fall until Saly. 
Chinese Forget-me-not, beautiful dark blue 
with 18 inch long stems. 
Each variety, 20c; per dozen, $2. 
3 of each (4 varieties) 12 plants from 
2 inch pots by parcel post paid, $$2.25 


Deal Beach Gardens 
P. O. Elberon New Jersey 
































